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lineally descended from a sixteenth-century Bertie, who filled the same position in the same capital during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. On the other hand the most recent among our very greatest ambassadors, as well as the most versatile, the first Marquis of Dufferin, reached the Paris embassy without any training in regular diplomacy or at the Foreign Office.* Having pacified Syria, he not only created Canada, but taught the Canadians to believe in their country and themselves. Even diplomatists of this calibre, if again forthcoming, will not render entirely obsolete Mr T. G. Bowies' definition of the ambassador a la mode as a clerk in gold lace at the end of a telegraph wire, only acting on orders from Whitehall, and daily reporting to the Foreign Secretary. Formerly questions were seldom asked at Westminster about treaty-making till the process was complete. To-day the Secretary of State, or his representative, is liable to interrogatories at each new state of a pending negotiation. At the same time, social position and diplomatic accomplishments have ceased to be the only qualifications necessary to our representatives abroad. Every year sees our foreign relations charged increasingly with commercial issues. Our consuls, if they are to do their work properly, must have the knowledge of trade experts. Our ambassadors will be the better up to their work if they have been trained in commerce and finance as well as in Imperialism, like Lord Crorner. They must, for other reasons than their personal authority, have
* This probably makes the case unique ; Mr James Bryce, now our representative at Washington, having been Foreign Under-Secretary in 1886.
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